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ABSTRACT 

College of Liberal Arts courses in vhich Bartin 
Luther King Program (HLK) students registered from 1970 to 1972 were 
studied to explore the relationship of course characteristic? to 
differences in performance b^tveeh HLK and non*HLK students. Courses 
in which 15 or mere MLK students received A througfr-F grades were 
selected and divided into tvo groups:, (1) proportion of HLK passing 
the course no different from non-HLK (8=27), and' (2) proportion of 
non-HLK passing the course greater than HLK (H=13) . Inatrutitors were* 
surveyed to assess course* characteristics such as mode of 
instruction, purpose of course^ ^7Pe of exam 'items, and amount of 
reading. Class size and courseylevel were also studied. Only one of « 
the 11 items studied, the basis on vh^Lchf grades were determined, 
showed a significant difference between the two course performance 
groups; HLK students were less likely to. perform' as well as non-HLK 
students when grades wer^e based solelj on exams or quizzes. Possible 
explanations for the lack of more significant findings are discussed 
(e.g., broad individual differences within HLK and non/-HLK groups). 
(Author/J HF) 
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Abstract I 

College of Liberal Arts courses in which Martin Luther King 
Program (MLK) stude'nts registered frcwn 1970 to 1972 were 
studied to e'bqplore the relationship of course characteristics 
to differences in perforra£m6e between MUH and non-MLK stu- 
dente. Courses in which 15 or more MLK students re9eived A 
throu^ F grades were selected and divided into, two groins: ^* 
(1) proporticm of MLK p£issing the coiirse no*different from 
non-MLK* (If = 27), and (2) proporticMi pf hon-MLK passing the 
course greater than MLK (N «= 13). Instructors were siirveyed 
to assess course characteristics such as mode of instruction, 
purpose of course, type of exam items, and amount' of seading. 
Class size and course \evel were also studied. Only ^ one of 
the 11 items sttidied«>--the beisis on %daich grades were d^ter-- 
^ ^« " mined — showed a significant difference between Uie two course 

performance gfovqps; MLK students were less likely to perform^ 
as vr^ll as non-MLK students when grades Were based solely on 
exams^or qiiizzes. Possible e3q>lanation8 for the lack of more 
significant findings are discussed (e.g., 'broad indi'vidual 
differences within MLK and non«*MLK groups) • 
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\ >tore than 2,000 students have entered the University through the MaAin 
Luthei; iCing (MLK) Program since it was established in 1968 to facilitate the 
University entrance of educationally and financially disadvantaged students. 
While the services 'of ttje Program vary considerably from college to college, 
counseling, course tutoring, financial and special stiady rooms are pro- 

vided in most colleges. HOC students are a^ike in that^ they all entered the 
University through the Prograbn; they differ on edmost every other variable. 
MLK students WBpresent eVery racial groiqp in the United States , vary consid- 
erably in age, and show a broad range of previous performance levels and 
aptitudes. ^ • ^ 
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• Reseaurch on stxidents in the Pto^am has been done to assist thos^e making 
decisions concerning it~decisionsi|4i^ relate both tjo prograanning and to 
.allocation of resoxirces.' Earlier reseaurch, has focused on describing the pro- 
gress of MLK students toward graduation (Hendel , 1973c) , sunmarizing their 
performance in College of Liberal Arts (CLA) and General College (GC) courses 
(H^del, 1973a; Hendel, 1973b), ©(paring their performance With a randomly 
selected grotqp entering the University at the sane point in time (Armstrong 
& Hall, 1976)*, ai)^U<»We88ing the ii!5>act of a special program in GC (Moen & ;^ 

Giese, 1969^70). , / . 

The present study was stimulated by HendWs work on* MLK students' course 
performance in CLA. His research focmsed on CLA courses in whic^ MLK*8tudents 



had registered ^£roin fall^quarter ^ |^970 through sunwer session 11, 1972 (a 

total of 650 students and over 1^015 different .courses) . The study ^concenr 

trated on the 104 courses for which at least ten MLK stud^ts had registered, ' 

and reported average grades of MLK students as w^ll as the distributions of 

the various letter grades in each course, Hendel noted that ^em average grade 

« 

of 2,00 (a C averages) or higher was achieved by MLK students in over 94 per- 

4 

cent of these coiirses and that there were no differences in grade point aver-" 
age for any of the specific subgroups within the MLK student groi^ (college 
of entrwce, entry year, ethnic backgroimd^ sex, age at entrance, or status 
at entrance) ♦ ' . 

Hendel reported a }/jXde range of average course 'grades for the MLK students 
— from 1.25 in Journalism 1001 to 3.j89 in American Indian Studies 5211. Dif- 
ferences such as these led him to ask further questions about the nature of 
the differences: ^ ' ^ 

Do the courses in which MLK students received flower average 
grades rely predominemtly on objective examinations in deterr 
mining course grades? How do the course grades for MLK stxadents 
conqpare'with tihe grades for all students who were registered 
for a' specific course? (1973a, p. 15) ' ^ 

The present study was initiated to pursue the smswers to these questions. 

The first question ,was expanded to include a Q^gnber of course characteristics 

ot^er than type ^of examination as described by the faculty teaching the 

courses during the period in question* The second question was modified 

slightly to compare MLK student grades with tJie grade*' of all non-MLK stiidents 

in the sione coiirse. * , 
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' Method . ' ' ' ^ 

. Data available ^ from Hendel*s study indicated the number of MLK students . 

registered in each cx)urse, their average grade i;i the course, and the number 

and percentagfe-ef^ grades in each letter category (A through P or Bp U/l, ; 

and W) • Matching data on non-MLK students we re^ obtained 'through^ a review of 
» • 

the grade distribution reports prepai^ed cpiarterly by the 0ffi9e of Admissions 
and Records. These reports were examined for the period covered by Hendel's 
study, and the grade distributions.'^d number of students in each course were 
recorded. (One problem arose when it was discovered that there were no grade ^ 
distribution reports for the summer sessions of 1*971; since we ^ could not hfive 

non-MLK data from this time period, it wis decided to delete the MLK course- 

— ^ . • 

data from these two stnraner sessions. This was done by referring back to MLK 

student transcripts and subtracting summer work found for each course ^from 

' »^ * * 

the figures reported by Hendel. This accounts for minor discrepancies in 

number of cases, grade distributibns , and average^ grades between the present 

report and Hendel 's^ 

Hendel originally reported data on 104 courses — those in which MUC tot^ 
enrollment was more tham ten. For the present study, ftarther restrictions 
%^re placed on course size to ~lns\ire stablllty^ln calculated statistics (e.g., 
average grades) . Courses were Included only If the number of MI^ students who 
received A through F grades (those on which the grade averages are based) was 
greater than or equad to fifteen. This restriction^ reduced the original pool 
of courses from 104 to 42; missing data for two courses further reduced the 
number of courses to 40. ^ ^ % 

Descriptive data on these 40 ootirses may be;^found in Tabl^ 1, whldi shpws* 



mc ■ " ■ ■ 6 ■mm: 




-cours.e niamber, grading distributions for MLK and non-MLK students, and total 
enrollment for both giroUp's. (Readers interested in learning mOre about these 
cqurses should' consult the 1971-73 College of Liberral Arts Bulletin , University 



of Minnesota, Bulletin y umber 15,) - 

• I 

In coniparin^ the grade distributions and average course grades of the MLK 

t , ^ 

aind non-MLK groi5)s presented in Table 1, it is obvious that'^he ^perfonnance 
of the two groups differs markedly in inany courses. Whether or not these 
differences are "real" or the result of chemce variation in the sair^jles was 
the next qufeition we raised. To emsw^r this question, we determned the ratio 
of passinif grades (A, B, C, D, and P) to. non -passing grades (F, N, 1, and W) 
achieved by the MLK group An^ by :the non-MLK grov^) in each course. The ratios 
of the two groups of students were analyzed by mesms of a Chi-sguaore test to 
determine whether the differences were noteworthy, if Idie probability of the 
obs^^ll^ed differences occurring as a result of chance vauriation was less thaft^^^^ 
.05 (^ve in one hundred), assuming no differertce in population performance, 
the difllbrences was considered significwt. 

^ As an exan^le of this procedure, the results for' a sociology coilirse are 
pre^gent ed he re; 

• , Sociology 3101 ^ 



Passing Non-passing 
grades grades 



MLK 24 8 

Non-MLK . 2,392 ^ 292 
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The .value of the Chi^square statistic for these data is 6.90, and the proba- 
bility associated with that value is ^1. Therefore, the probability of such 
an extr^iae vatlue occurring by chanc^is less than one in ©ne hundred and the 
result is deerrved significant. We may conclude that a higher proportion of 
• non--MIJC students pass this course than MLK students . / 

After performing this analysis ^^ach of the 40 courses was plac&d in one 
of three groups: (1) those in which the proportion of MLK students pciasing 
the course was greater tha^ that of non-MLK stxidents; (2) those with no dif- 
■ ference between the MLK and non-MLK students; emd (3) those irT^ic^ the non- 
MLK students passed the course in higher proportion. Appendix A gives the 
results of this analysis by the groups listed above*. Note that 6^.3 percent 
of the courses show no difference at all in the proportion of passing grades 
— '- — obtained by MLK and r^on-MLK students* When there is a significant difference, 
it is always in the direction of non-MLK students passing the cotirse prppor- 
tionally nore often (i.e., no courses fell into the fijtet group). 

Whether or not specific course charac^teristics could be* foxand to differ 

bet%^n these two course gl^^ups was our next taisk. We realized that many 

« 

course ^auracteristics of interest were pot recorded in either Admissions and 
Records files of in the Oniversity's CLA Bulletin since the only information 
available from those sources wets size of course, grades, names of instructors 
of record, and a brief description of course content. It was therefore decided 
that a survey' of the f^^culty teaching the coiirses %^ld be the best way of 
gathering the desired infqn^ation. A 14-item questionnaire covering course 
contapt.« (Appendix 9) was sent to each faculty metnber listed in Admissions and 
Records files as instructor of record for each of the 40 cknirses in question. 
Table 2 aives a^sxnary of survey returns after cne mailed follow-\qp, and when 



II 



necessary,* telephone contact with the surveyed individueds or their depart- 
Bents* 

t 

Results 

Ttiis section contrasts the survey responses of instructors of courses in 
which there was no difference in proportion peissing between MLK 5md non-MLK 
students and the response^ of instructors in courses where the proportion of 
nen^MLlC students passing the course was higher than. that of MLK stxidents. 
The Fisher Exact Probability Test was used to determine %^^ether observed ^dif- 
ferences were statistically significemt. An alpha level of .05 was established 
as the minifflum. significance level; at this level the probability of the observed 
^difference occurring by chance, under' the hypothesis of no difference bet^en 
the groi;^, is less tham five in one hundred. 

Items are aneJ.yzed here only if q\iestionnaire results indicated a uniform ^ 
statement on a particulau: subject over time and instructors. For example, 
Ztem I on the survey asks the rank of the primary instructor, the individual 
having the most face-to-face Contact with the class. For this particxilar ques- 
tion, many instructors indicated that rank varied quarter to quarter or 
that instructors of varioxis remks were eii?>loyed within a particular cjuarter. 
Since the data on this item do not seem to be clear-cut, we decided to elimin- 
ata it from the study. 

A number of courses show disagreement among instructors in response to 
certain.. items. In these cases, disagreement^ %iere either categorised according 
to the breakdown cAosen if it was feasible (e.g., if both in^||txuctors used a 
combination of exam te^iques but differed as the exact combination of 
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Course Follov-i5) Survey 



Qourse 



Sent 



Returned 



Number 



Percentage 



Afro 
Afro 
Afro 
Afro 
Afro 
Afro 
Afro 
Afro 
Afro 
Amin 
Anth 
Anth 
Arts 
ContD 
Comp 



1015 
1025 
1045 
1301 
305^ 
3061 
3062 
3072 
3105 
3061 
1001 
100? 
1101 
1001 
1001 



Cuiup 
Oonqp 
Econ 
Econ 
Geog 
Hist 
Hist 
Hum . 
joiir 
Phil 
Pol 
PO 
Psy 
Psy 
"Soc 
See 
Soc 
Soc 
Soc 
Span 
Span 
Snan 
> S#ch 
SH 
Th 



10U2 . 
1003 
1001 
1002 
1301 
1301 
1302 
1001 

iqoi 

1001 
1001 • 
1001 
1001 
1002 
1001 
1002 
1004 
3101 
3801 _ 
1101 
liQ2 
3505 
UOl, 

3901-^ 

1101 



1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
•1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2' 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
2 



2 

2 
1 
^2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
50.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
if>n-n 



66.7 
50.0" 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
50.0 
100.0 
100 
.100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. p 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



i 



Total 55 



51 



92.7 



exam, they were placed in the "combination" groi:^)) or eliminated from the 
ana^ys^ {e.g., i£ one instructor used multiple choice exams^^ly and another 
used essay exams only) • 

* • 

Course characteristics of pcurticuleur interest to us were (in order as they 

appear on the survey) : > . 

t Item I. Rank of primary instructor 

Itfm II. Purpose of course 

Item III. Type of instruction 

Item IV. . Material of special interest -to minority ^students 

Item VIII. Basis on which grades were determined ' 

Item IX.. Type of item oh* exams 

Item XI. Whether or not a final exam was given 

Item XIII. Type of required readings 

Item XIV. Pagefe of readings per week 

Eac^ of th^se factors will be discussed in turn. Two other variables of in- 

terest — coxirse level a^ class feize — were also studied using information drawn 

from A dmiggi ono and Pe cor ds files^ 

Raxik of primary instructor 

As indicated above r the responses to 'this item showed such variability • 
that it was dropped from the analysis. 

Course purpose 

Instructors oould designate the primary purpose of their course as: 
the comunicatlon of a body of knowledge, the development of appreciation, or 
the learning of a skill or skills. Since the coHunication of knowledge as 
a goal covers almost all -^beginning courses in the academic disciplines, we 
divided the respondents into two grox:ps — the>connunicatidn of kXKnrledge, and 
a qro)xp %«hich oonibined development of appreciation or learning of^a skill as 
the prdLmary purposes. (Instructors indicating a oonbination of goals, nonre- 
spo^denta to the item, or cases where two or aore instroctors disagreed as to 

T 
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the goals of the same* course were eliminated from the analysis.) The table 
below shows the number of ^courses in each category: 



Non-MLK ' No dif- 
higher ference 



Communic ate g 
knowledge 

Develop appreciation ^ ^ j^q 
or iB^art skills 



ftie results of the Fisher Exact Probability Test (p = .13) suggest that 
^ there is no significamt difference on this veuriable between the two gro\J5)s 
(J.e,f stated purpose of the course does Hot appear to be related to differen- 
tial group performance^. 

Type of instruction 

toother hypothesis in the study was that various types of instruction 

might be related to these performcuice differences. • Instructors indicated 

« 

irtiether th6 major instructional mode was lecture, discussion, laboratory, 
other, or a combinatiOT of techniques. Excluding disagreements aicng instruc- 
tors, the results are. as shown below ^ 



Non-MLK No dif- 
hi^ier ferenoe 



Other or 
^ combination 



Lecttire 'only 7 • 13 

4 U 



A Fisher Bract Probability Test applied to thes6 data yields a probabil- 
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ity of .44, which is not significant, *Type of instruction is apparently not* 
related to differential group performance. 

Material of special interest to minority students 

Since many students in the MLK Program are members of racial mi^iority 
groups, it was hypothesized that material of parti culaur interest to mjrffority 
students might affect their performance in the course. Therefore, instructors 
wre asked to indicate their opinion of the extent to whirch their course cov- 
ered materied of special interest to minority students. Excluding cases of 
disagreemen"^ and no response, resxilts are as shown below: , « 





Non-MLK 
higher # 


No dif- 
ference 


j 

Some or extensive 
coverage 


11 


20 

* 


Little or no" 
coverage 

1 • 


'1 • . 


6 



The Fisher Exact Probability Test (p« .27) indicates that there is no 
significant difference in this 'variable between the two performance grd^s. 

Basis on which grades were detegained ' 

Grades ma^f be assigned in a course in/t variety of wayst exams or quizzes 
only, on the basis of paper^ ox projects, on the basis of class participation, 
or •one combination of these" ^pchniques • The results on this variable, elim* 
inating cases of disagreement betmen instructors, «u:e shown below: 
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Non-MLK No dif- 
higher ference 

-€ 



Exams quizzes only 7 4 

Combination of exams ■ ' ^ 21 
^ and other factorg 

* ^ 

The Fisher Exact ProbcJDility Test yields a significemt probalpility value , 
of .01. Thus, it may be concluded that MLK students are more likely to perform 
as well as others non-MLK, stiadents in courses where some factor or factors" 
other than exams are taken into account during the grade assignment process. 

-* * 

Type of exam item , • . 

Course examinations may use items of a Vcuriety of types: multiple choice, 
cosqpletion or short aAswer, essay, true /false, or some combination of these 
types. One way to summarize exam item type is by multiple choice items versus 
all other types. The results of this analysis cure given below, minus thoie 



1 

^iho did not respond and cases of disagreement: 







Non-MLK 


No dif- 






higher 


ference 


Multiple 


choice only 


3 


4 


- Other or 


combination 


10 


18 



A probability of .53 is obtained using the Fisher Exact Probability Test, 
'indicating that multiple choice items have not been used more '^f ten in one 
performance group than in the other. 

Another way to look at the test item data is to contrast essay exams (the 
non-objective type) with all other types. This conparison results in the fbl*- 
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lowing breetkdown: 



/ 4 « 

i 








Non-MLK 


No dif^t" 


/ 


higher 


ference 


f— « % ■ 1 

Essay only 


1 


• 7 


Other or combination 


7 


14 ' 









The Fisher Exact Probability Tept result for this table is .26, indicating 
a non-significant difference. " . 



Hhether or not a fined' exam was given 

Courses differ in terms, of whether a final exam is given and, if so, 
whether it covers the entire quarter or only the period since the last exam. 
The responses to this item on the stirvey %rare divided into two gro^s, those 
idK> gave a final and those yho didn't (with cases of disagreement eliminated) 

9 



4; 







Non-MLK 


No dif- 






higher 


ference 


Final 




12 


23 


No final 




♦ ' 0 " *' 


. ft 
4 



Die Fisher Exact Probability vedue, .21, indicates that there is no slg- 
nlficant difference between the grotq>s on this ^yariable. 

Type of required readings 

Instructors may require mcuiy different types of readings In their oourses, 
ranging from short handout^ to articles to standard textbooks. Osdttlng cases 
no response and disagreement among instructors, the results for this itmm 
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were placed into two groups, textbook only and combinat^n or other type, 



Non-MLK No dif- 
higher ference 



Textbook only 6 . . 6 



Other or combination < 6 17 



II . 

Jihe Fisher Rxart-.^PrnhaHi 1 ^ i-y Test yields a probability value of .15, 
indicating no significant difference between the two groups. 



Pciges of readings per week 

Iniftructors were asked to indicate the number of p^ges of required read- 
ings per week." Their responses were divided into two groups, those req\iiring 



.30 pages or fever per week, and those requiring more than 30. (Two cases where 
instructors reported different averages were assigned to the smaller category.) 









Nori-MLK 
higher 


No dif- . 
ference 


30 or 


fewer pages 




r 1,^ 

4 


U 


31 or 


more pageis 




'9 


16 





A* probability of .4Q resultrLng from the Fisher Exact Probability Test 
indicates that this difference is not statistically significant. ^ 

!IWo other course characteristics on which differences bet%reen these 
performance groiqps might be hypothesized^ ar^%s^^e level and claiss size. 
Course level is readily obtainable from the course* ntnnber,, iiAiile class size 
WM determined from Admissions* and Records Class Enrollment Reports. 
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Course Level 



Courses may be roughly divided into beginning and advanced courses by 
assigning IXXX level coutses to the former group and 3XXX and 5XXX level 
co\2rses to the latter. For the 40 courses studied, this ^|»^s down as 
follows; 





Non-MLK 
higher 


No dif- 
ference 


Beginnina^ . 
Advemared 


12 


18 
9 



A Fisher Exaot Probability Test .vdl^th^e data yields a probability value 
of .08, which suggests that there are no significant differences ±n course 



level between the two groups studied. The difference here is near •Signifi- 
cance , howler, whit:h suggests that MLK students do less well in IXXX level 
courses. y A review of the courses in the non-MLK higher group shows that most 
of the^ courses are either required or used by many -students to complete 
cpi^ge distribution requirepients. 

Class size 

For the purposes of this analysis, cIms size was divided somewhat ar]^i- 
trarily, with classes smaller than 50 students considered small and classes 
of 50 or more students Considered large. The 40 courses fall into the cate- 
gories shown below; 
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J*ori-MLK 
higher 


No dif- 
ference 


Small 


7 


,16 


Large 


6 


11 



A Fisher Exact Probability Test value of .50 indicates that class size 
does not appear to be related to differential. perforWice between th^se two 
groups. ' 

* Discussion 

;Only one iteinS>f^the eleven studied, the basis on which grades were , 
determined, showed a significant difference between the courses in which there 
was no- difference in group performance and the courses in which non-MLK stu- 
dents performed better. This finding is somewhat disappointing in that the 
investigators had hoped to identify factors affecting performance to which 
counselors, instructors, and those planning support services might pay special 
* attention. For example, if we had determined that MLK students perform less 
well in large, impersonal course settings, counselors could ditect these 
students to covirses where a better student-teacher ratio prevails; or if 
courses with heavy reading loads wefe found to be especially problematic to 
the MLK 'group, intensified support in the study skills area might be called 
for. Such recommendations could potentially increase the ^probability that 
MLK students would do satisfactory work and thus remain at the University. 

tte natural conclusion to be draim from these findings, is that individual 

^fferences along such intrinsic dimensions as ability, and motivation are 

* I 
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more ixrportant than extrinsic factors relating to course struct'i;u:e in accoiant- 
ing fbr differential performance by-MLK students in certain courses. Given 
* the acknowledged heterogeneity with^ the MLK group, it is perhaps unreasonable 
to expfect that there is any one factor relating to course structure v^ich 
would affect all thjB MLK studei^^s in the same way- jand yet have no effect, or 



ve a different effect, on all other students taking the course. Ovur conclu- 



sions would therefore argue for a more personalized approach to student per- 
formance problems in the Program. 

' Of course, the fact that we did not find= group differeJices in thislstudy ^ 
does not mean that they do not exist; it may mean that our research design was 
not sensitive enough to pick out valid differences • Perhaps instructor respon- 
ses to a written questionnaire are not a valid index of the "t3nae" state* of , • 
affairs in a course. If this is the -case, a more experimental ^proach wlifure 
the investigator could control course characteri^t^.es^ might yield clearer 
results. While this might make better sense from a research point of view, 
there are obvious problems in practiTcal implementation in the context of 
departmental ^curricula. 

Another problem relating to the. sensitivity of our research design result- 
ed from the type of data with which we are dealing. Since almost 'all of the 
factors we were investigjiting could only be described' categorically, our 
analysis procedures were limited to the use of non-parwietric statistics (e.g., 
Chi-square, Fisher Exact Probability Jest) whicsh lack the power of the more 
oomnonly used parametric techniques (e.g., the analysis of variance.) 

Despite its dra\(*ack8# the present study may serve to clarify some ques-^ 
tlons about the quality of MLK tftud^nts' coursework. There is little evidence 

9 

which would demonstrate that they do less %»ell (defined as a smallei^ proportion 

24 ' 
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passing) in more challenging courses (as defined by pages of reading, type of 
reading material, purpose of the course). In fact,' of the coiirses studied here, 
there is no difference between MLK and non-MLK student performance in nearly 
two-thirds of the courses. 

One final finding of importance in thi present study is the listing of 

'I ■ ' 

courses which MLK students as a group seem tsq^ find difficult — for whatever 

4 

reason. These are the courses in the non-^ttiK higher category. Thos# working 
with MLK students might uae this listing to confer with' the departments con- ^ 
cemed to determine whether additional student support is needed in these 
courses^. 
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Appendix A 

Comparisons of Proportions of Passing and Non-Passing Grades 
for MLK and Non-MLK Students in/ 40 CLA Courses 



Course 



Group 



Number of grades 



Passing 



Non-passing 



S±g. 
level 



No difference in proportion of MLK and Non-MLK students passing 



Afro 1015 



MLK 

Non-MLK 



56 

363 



16 

127 



.45 



n.s/ 



Afro 1025 



MLK 

Non-MLK 



43 
414 



10 
53 



2.53 



n.s. 



^ro 1045 



Afro 3055 



Afro 3061 



Afro 3062 



Afrd 3072 



Afro 3105 



Astln 3061 



Arts 1101 



Co^p 1001 



CoBp .1002 



OoiI> 1003 



ERIC 



MLK- 
' Son-MLR 

MLK, 
Non-MLK 

Non-MLK 



Non-MLK 



MLK V 
Non-MLK \ 

^ MLK * 
Non-MLiq 



,81 
308 



MLK 

Non-MLK 




MLK 

Non-MLK • 



MLK 

Non-MLK 



21 
62 

4 

6 

31 



15 
47 

"8 

' .24 

12 
104 

11 
47 

8 
80 

4 

7 

246 

25 
1,198 

28 
1,365 

18 
lrll2^ 



.81 



.50 



.00 



.15 



2.95 



2.91 



1.71 



2.16 



3.39 



.56 



n.s. 



^ n.s. 



n.s. 



n.i 



.43 



n.i 



n.s. 



n.s. 



n«8. 



n.s. 



n««. 



xsontlnued 



/ 
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Course 



GroiQD 



number of grades 

Massing Non-passing 



Sig, 
level 



^ No difference in proportion of MLK and non-MLK students passino 



16 
2,656 



MLK 

Mon-MLk 
MLlC 



J 2. 



23 
862 



*l|fon-MLK 

Non-MLIC 

.MLK 
Not -MLK 



bn-ltLK 



-MLK 



-MLK 



Non-MLK 




-MLK 



17 
1,646 

. 22 
' 1,513 

"( 

2,950 

20 
^426 

27 
4,584 

19 
1,184 

31 
1,255 

16 
961 

33 
1,364 

15 
4 

26 
1,419 

27 
4,097 



29 



4 

570 
4 

552 
3 

371 

7 

379" 

11 
748 

10 
U9 

8 

798 
2 

170 

6 
249 

7 

189 

14 
349 

1 
1 

6 

2U 
4 

313 



.07 n.m. 



/ 

.04 
.15 
.^0 



I 

I 



n.s. 



n.8. 



3.06 n.s. 

2.16 n.e/ 

X.ll n.8. 

.17 n.s. 

.00 n.s. 

3.18 n.s. 

2.48 n.s. 

.84 n.s. 

*.93 n.s. 

1.57 U.S. 

oontinu^d 
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Appendix Ay (continued) 



Course 



Group 



"Number of grades 

Passing Non -passing 



Sig. 
level 



Difference in proportion passing favoring ncin-MLK students 



Afro 1301 



Anth loot 



Anth 1002 



Conn 1001 



Econ 1001 



Jour 1001 



Phil 1001 



Pol 1001 



Ps^ 1001 



Soc 1001 
Soc 3101 
Span 1101 
Spch 1101 



f MLK • 
Non-MLK 

MLK 

Non-MLK 
MLK 

Non-MLK 
MLK 

Non-MLK 
MLK 

Non-MLK 
MLK 

Non-MLIf 
MLK 

Non-MLK 
MLJC 

Mon-MLK 
MLK 

Non-MLK 

c MLK 
Non-MLK 

MLK 

Non-MLK 
MLK 

Non-MLK 
MLK 

Non-MLK 



1^472 



18 
55 

' 9 

) 257 * 

17 
708 

17 

\ 381 

13 

829 • 

8 

26^ 



22 
.898 

■ 14 
625 

39 
1,217 

28 
1,243 

8 

282 

27- 
473 

9 

397 



9.87 < -.01 



7.33 < .01 



9.58 < .01 
23*^ < -.001 



6.52 .< .02 



t 4.18 <).05 



13.36 



5.88 < .02 



56.10 < .001 




13.42 



.001 



6.90 < .01 
9.40 * .01 
4.67 ^ .05 



ERIC 



^Gbserred differences narked nis. are not statistically significant (i.e., 
the probability of their. OQcurfence by <^ance is greater than or equal to 
five in lOd;.. I " ^ < 
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COURSE FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 



To the Participant 



Since 1968, disadvantage student have been entering the University of Minnesota 
through the Martin Luther King (MLK) Program and have beej\ using the special serv- 
ices (e.g., advj.sing, tutoring) of the MLK Progtam. This questionnaire elicits 
information to assist advisers and students in that program, as wel'l as other 
University students, counselors, and instructors. 

With your assistancey, hope to look at aspects of student achievement not 
analyzed before. W^ile\egistration and course achievement data ccin be retrieved 
from student recoj^ files\ more subtle characteristics of courses can be supplied 
Only by those why taught tihem. 



•Infotmation tt^ each ccnxrsej instructor will be considered con5)letely confidential, 
and. results A/ill be tabulated* by groups oif coursei^ with similaor characteristics 
(e.g.e socifcl science courses^ large courses, lectui^ vs. s^inar covirses)^i 
Specif iq iastructors and/pr specific courses will not be Hamed^ii) reports made • / 
avaij4l?le ifcp. a<ivis^i:s (witlv- the, possible exception of letrge, -multi'-sectioned 
^courses wHer'fe ins'tfuctor idenlrif icatiori irf impossible J .' * 



If ^you wptild like further >Lnfotmation on-^^e^; natxtre^|)f ^t^hi^ , 
please 'fkel free to contact Lynette Williamson (373-2714) o^r Rc^rta "Xms'tirong \ 

\ (376-3M7)^- . ' 

' - J ' 7 ' ' « » 

/ .» . - ^ , 1 , 

- t / ' " - ^ • ' * 

Thisy^tudy is being conducted Jby th^. Office of Admissions, and Record^^. 



/ 



4r 
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* COURSE"FOLLbW-UP SURVEY 

Instructions 

Below is the naltie and number of a course you taught during the quarter (s) listed* 
Please answer questions I through XV by writing on the lines at the right of the 
questions the numbers corresponding to the answers that best apply to this course. 
We realize that several years have passed since the date<s) indicated below, but we 
>^ld like you to answer the questions as 'best you can^ based on what was generally 
tr\ie during this time period. 



Course Name and Number 



.Quarter (s) and Year(s) Taught 



During the time' the- course -iras taught, what was the academic 
rank of the primary instructor (i.e., the person \^ had, the 
greatest face-to-face contact with students)? 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Pj|;t>fessor. 

Associate Professor. 
Assistant Professor. 
Instructed, 
^aching A^sj.stant. 



II. In general terms how would you desAibe the primary purpose 
of this course? 

1. 1^ coraminicate knowledge (i.e., to acquaint students 
with the academic discipline) . 

2. To develop appreciation, as In some atrt, music, £uid 
^ literature courses. 

3. *T6 impart a skill ©r skills (e.g., languages, per- 

foraancre skills, vocationai-technical skills). , - 

4. Other (please specify) ' ? - ' \ . 



/ 



III* In this course, which of the following was the major in- 
^ structional method? (Check onljr onq.) 

1. Lecture* . ' 

2. Discussion I ■ ' . 

3. Class pre^entationsyl^ students. 

4. Laboratory or cementation with instnictor. 

5. Other (please 
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IV. In your opinion, to what extent did the course cover ' 
issues and material of specific interest to minority stu- 
dents? 

1. Extensively. 
2* Some* 

3. -Very little* 

4. Not at all. . 

V. What w erg^f ytudents in the class told, either verbally or 
in vp«rfiw|^ about the availability of the primary instruc- 
tor for c3onsultation? 

1. That he was available any time. 

2. That he was ar^ilable only during specified office' 
hours . 

3. That he was available only by appointment. 

4. That he was not available for consultation* and 
that students should consult the course Teaching 
Assistant. 

5. Students were told nothing. 

6. Other (please specify) , 



VI. Did you have a course Teaching Assistant? 

1. Yes, one. 

2. Yes, two or' more. 
•3. No. 

VII. Did students in' the class help plan how grades would be 



determined? 

1. Yes^ always. 

2. Yes, sometimes. 
. 3. No. 

VIII. On what basis were grades determined? 

1. Examinations only [e.g., midquarter (s) and/or 
final examination (s) ] . 

2. Several short quizzes only. 

3. Paper (s) and/or project (s) only. 

'4. Students* classroom participation only. 
5. Combination of the above (please list as many of 
the cd)ove as applicable) . 



ix. If examinations or quizzes were used in your class, of 
^^/^h\ich df the follc««^ing item types did they predominantly 

consist? \* - ^ 

1* Multiple choice^ 
,2. Completion^ shoirt answer^. 

3^ Essay / y-^ 

4. True and false. 7 ^ >^ \ 

5. . Ccodbi/uttion of we abov6 (please list ^ many an- 

swers as applicable) - ■ x 
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X. Approximately how many quizzes were given in this course 
[excluding midquarter (s) and final examination (s)]? 

1. None. 

2. 1-2 quizzes. * 

3. 3-4 quizzes. 

4. 5-6 quizzes. 

5. 7 or more quizzes. ^ 

Was a final examination given in this course? 

Yes, covering the entire quarter's work. 
Yes, covering only materials since the last 
examination. • << 

3. No. _ 

XII. Did you employ in this course any means/by which a student 
' could make up an examination or eafn **tra points, if he 
.s doing poorly or failing the course? 





XV. 



What type of readings were required in this course? ^ 

1. Textbook ds) only. 

2. Instructor-prepared handouts only. 

3. Articles/only (e.g., reserved reading in the 
librafy, a bobk 6f readings). . 

4. /dutsi^e reading only, but n& specific references 
' given. ' / 

5. Combination of the above (please list as many An- 
swers as applicable) 



6. No readings were required. 

Approximately how many pages of reading, on the average, 
were required in this class per week? 

1 . NoneV- ' 

2. 1-3C) pages pea^week. . 

3. 31-60 pages per week. 

4. 61-100 pages per week. 

5. Over 100 pages per weej 



^ntage of the total class enroll- 
meeting? / 



Approximately what 
meht attended each cl| 

1. 80% ta^pO%. 

2. 60% to 79%. 

3. 40% to»59%. 

4. Less than 40%. 



Please return this-quAsticfnnaire by folding it in half so the return 
back of this paae shoXs aftd dreeing it in Campus Mail. 



Thank yeu vefy much jor ^our assi^ 



/ 



8/74 
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